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THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GERMANY 
AND AUSTRIA 


KARL WERNERT, 
Browne and Nichols School. 


The problems of schools and teaching, especially in regard to the teach- 
ing of the Social Studies, can hardly be treated separately from the problems 
of re-education of Germany in general. And re-education on the other hand 
is closely connected with the economic and political situation. In the follow- 
ing lines an attempt shall be made to discuss these problems. 

We realize that the first German Republic made many mistakes, was 
often threatened, but that the National Socialist Movement gained momen- 
tum only when the great depression of 1929-33 hit Germany. In 1933 Hitler 
came to power in Germany. In Austria, not the Nazis but another fascist 
party under the chancellors, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, destroyed political 
democracy in 1933-34. They prepared, unintentionally, the way for Hitler, 
who, in 1938, without difficulty, incorporated Austria as a part of the Ger- 
man Reich. 

From the moment Hitler took over, education, like everything else, had 
one aim: preparation for war. Teachers who had exposed themselves in the 
fight against fascism and reaction were eliminated. But, surprisingly, there 
was only a small number of them. The majority of the teachers became, in- 
wardly or outwardly, National Socialists. Physical education took more and 
more space in the curriculum. Even more important than the work at school 
became the work outside of school. There was the Hitler Youth movement, 
an organization to which children had to belong from the age of six until 
boys were ready for military service and girls ready for motherhood. 

The school curriculum centered around two concepts: “Blut und Boden” 
— race and soil or space. Most attention to these two concepts was given in 
the teaching of the Social Studies. 

Here are some of the doctrines taught: The peoples of the world belong 
to different races. The superior race is the white race. The white race is 
subdivided into different races too. At the top of the ladder stands the 
Nordic Race. Most of the Nordics are found in Germany. History, record- 
ed from the racial point of view, is the struggle between races with the final 
survival of the fittest. Only a pure race can be strong and survive. When- 
ever people intermingle with inferior races, these people are doomed. This 
is why Russia, England, France and the U. S. A. are fast going down-hill. 
The Jews belong to the most inferior race. Nothing great in any field was 
ever produced by a Jew. The Jews are tricky and out for world domination. 

All means of indoctrination and propaganda were used to bring this basic 
concept of race to the attention of all age groups. Here are some examples 
of how it was done: Pictures were shown of ugly Jews, fat Jews, unshaved 
Jews looking like murderers . . . Once I listened to children being told that 
Jews drink the blood of Christian children every year before Easter... 
An exhibition was given of “Degenerated Art’} (“Art” by Jews or influenced 
by Jews) to which teachers went with their pupils. Unconventicnal works 
of art which were far beyond the horizon of most of the visitors were ex- 
hibited for the most part . . . One day when I went to school pupils and 
teachers were watching two elderly Jews kneeling on the sidewalk, scrub- 
bing it with a handbrush. After all the water was gone, they had to skip 
with bent knees to get more water. When they spilled some, the accompany- 
ing stormtroopers kicked them and the watching crowd got much fun out of 
it. The good Nazi teachers went back to their classes and gave another lec- 
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ture on the inferiority of the Jews and the superiority of the Herrenvolk ... 
In 1939 a close relative of mine attended the second form of the gymnasium, 
(6th grade in our school system). After reading it in class they discussed 
Streicher’s antisemitic newspaper, Der Stwermer. — In the upper grades 
the fake document of the “Wise Men of Zion” was studied and the plans of 
the Jews for world domination discussed. The Jews had already succeeded 
in taking over full power in the U. S. A., the pupils were told. Roosevelt 
was a Jew, the Secretary of Labor Perkins was a Jewess, Mayor LaGuardia, 
the mayor of the largest city of the world and many others were Jews. The 
American press, the radio, the movies were dominated by Jews. The hatred 
in many parts of the world against the German people was, at least, inspired 
by that-lowest of the races. But, racial impurity meant the death of these 
decadent democracies, the pure (rassenrein) German Herrenvolk would sur- 
vive them all and rule the world. 

This was about all that students learned of the “history” of the United 
States. The teaching of the history of other countries followed the same pat- 
tern, except that of the neighboring countries like Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
France and others, against-which more hatred was created because of the in- 
justices committe? against Germany at one time or another. Most of the 
instruction in hisicry was devoted to the history of the German people. The 
past was considered for two reasons mainly: First of all to show the superi- 
ority of the Germans in the different epochs beginning with the early Ger- 
manic tribes which were “the first to bring true culture to Europe.” Second- 
ly, to show that the National Socialist regime realized everything the Ger- 
mans of all ages had hoped and fought for; it was the ultimate, the culmina- 
tion of all the efforts of Germans of the past, and Hitler was the founder of 
a Reich which was to last a thousand years (das tausend jaehrige Reich). 
Of course most emphasis in the study of the past was given to military cam- 
paigns, triumphs in wars, worship of generals and “martyrs” of the Nazi 
movement. 

The other basic concept in the teaching of the Social Studies was soil and 
space, holy German soil and Lebensraum: much of this holy German soil was 
taken from Germany at Versailles, the pupils were told. Germany did not 
have enough living space for her superior and industrious people. On the 
other hand, the Germans who lived in foreign, hostile countries were longing 
to return to their fatherland. 

Pictographs with a European or world map as a background, featuring 
the German settlements all over the world were used frequently in social 
studies activities. Often the class would compose a letter to the Auslands- 
deutschen (Germans living abroad) in which the wonderful life under the 
Fuehrer was described and in which they were encouraged to persevere until 
Hitler would free them, too, of their yoke. Many units dealt with the lack of 
Lebensraum. Other countries, especially in the East, had more land than 
necessary to feed their peoples, and abundant mineral resources. After re- 
uniting lost German territory with the fatherland, Germany still must ex- 
pand to the East. Once the heartland, Europe and much of Asia, was under 
German domination, then Germany will stand forever, “even if we have to die 
for it,” the students sang in school. 


The preceding paragraphs give some samples of the teaching of the Social 
Studies under Hitler. The teaching had two aims: to give German youth a 
belief in its superiority, and to prepare the growing generation for war 
through a propaganda of hate towards other nations. As far as we can 
judge this teaching was extremely successful. Can we undo the crimes com- 
mitted on the German youth by the Nazi regime? As educators in a democ- 
racy we feel justified to say “Yes, we can.” We do not believe Hitler’s ra- 
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cial theories. German babies are being born with the same blood in their 
veins as ours. What we have to do, is to change the environment in which 
they grow up. Now, changing the environment involves more than the re- 
vising of textbooks, planning a new curriculum and instituting political de- 
mocracy. We must plan an environment in which the youth of Germany and 
of all other countries can grow up in freedom from fear and want. Teaching 
democracy to empty stomachs, to young people afraid to leave school because 
of the hopelessness of finding jobs, to a generation who has not experienced 
anything but misery, — teaching democracy under such circumstances will 
not be successful. The history between the two world wars has shown that 
the rise of fascism in Italy, the Balkan countries, Germany, Austria and 
Spain was closely connected with the deterioration of the economic situation. 
And fascism of any kind means war: It means the enslavement of other peo- 
ples who will become the providers for a better life of their master. We must 
give the youth of Germany, as well as of other countries, a new outlook on 
life: that security and better living standards can be achieved by new means, 
namely, international planning and international cooperation. 

Aside from this aim, what is being done in schools in Germany at the 
present, and what can be suggested for the future? 


(1) There is an enormous need for school buildings in cities, which were 
either destroyed during the war or are being used for other purposes. (Some 
cities lost between one-half and one-fourth of their schools). Most of the 
buildings available have to be closed for the winter months on account of the 
lack of window glass and fuel. Schools will have to be rebuilt. 


(2) There is a shortage of teachers. In the British zone some 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the teachers had to be dismissed because of their poli- 
tical unreliability: in the American zone about 60 per cent of elementary 
teachers alone; the French dismissed about 25 per cent of the teaching staff 
‘in their zone. Not many figures are known from the Russian occupied zone, 
but it seems, that one-half of the teachers cannot be re-employed. The lack 
of teachers makes it necessary to reduce class room instruction to a minimum 
of hours and subjects. In the Russian zone instruction js given in shifts 
from 8 A. M. to 8 P, M. every day. Teachers are assisted by regular broad- 
casts which must be listened to. The French banished all “political” subjects 
in order to He-nazify the schools, and to have more teachers available for the 
other subjects. No place is allowed in the curriculum for history and geog- 
raphy. Refresher courses of one form or another were held for acceptable 
teachers. ‘The occupying forces must consider a thorough training of future 
teachers. The number of teachers taken over from the Nazi regime seems 
still very large. For the sake of efficiency and of order too many teachers 
have had to be kept. This is much worse in other professions and in local 
German and Austrian administration. Official reports and personal letters 
show that for the above reasons, many Nazis are still kept in leading posi- 
tions. We must dismiss them, even if things will not run smoothly for a 
while, until we can put trusted anti-Nazi and newly trained people into their 
jobs. 


(3) There were no suitable textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools available when the Allies took over the administration of Germany. 
But this should not alarm us too much. Textbooks never played such an im- 
portant role in German schools as they do in our country. And it seems the 
Western powers know this, otherwise they would not have ordered millions 
of reprints of textbooks used in the German Republic, for the argument could 
be brought up that the young Nazis of 1933 were brought up on those very 
books. 
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(4) If the right teachers are available, the teaching of the Social Studies 
should not be much of a problem. The youth who goes to school today can 
easily be led to see past and present in another light if the environment in 
which they grow up changes, too. Full information must be given the Ger- 
mans about the forces and events inside and outside of Germany during the 
past twelve years. One can hardly imagine the intellectual isolation and 
spiritual blindness of the German people of today. : 

The teaching of the Social Studies must take into account the dominance 
of social ideals. Systematic instruction in geography must convey adequate 
knowledge of foreign countries, the new emphasis must fall upon the living 
conditions of other peoples. 

After these few recommendations it should be said in conclusion that the 
problems of schools and teaching in Germany can only be solved if we solve 
the economic and political problems. This is an enormous task. But the 
world has to begin to work on it if another war is to be presented. A good 
beginning was made by creating the UNO. What we Social Studies teachers 
in this country can do is to keep awake the interest of our students in living 
conditions and happenings in other countries, and to make with our support 
the UNO, and with it the UNESCO, a strong organization concerned with 
the welfare of all peoples. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A UNIT ABOUT THE U.S. S. R. 


Dora A. AMEs, 
Dartmouth High School, Dartmouth, Mass. 


In a course in international relations, offered this year to grade twelve, 
eight weeks were allotted to a study of the Soviet Union. As a spring- 
board for beginning this unit, the filmstrip, “Lands and Peoples of the 
U. S. S. R.,” was used*. This strip elicited immediate curiosity and 
helped the students to realize the urgent need for learning more about a 
nation as powerful as the U. S&S. S. R. 

Following this incentive, the pupils gradually came to realize the im- 
portance of the objectives of the course. Consideration was given especially 
to the need for more understanding of the peoples of the U. S. S. R.; to 
the growth of Russia’s social-economic-political pattern, in terms of her 
own historical background rather than in direct comparison to our sys‘em; 
and to the role of the Soviet Union in world affairs, with special em- 
phasis upon her regioral positions in Europe and in Asia and upon her 
relations with the United States. Ap»roximate time allotments for the 
specific study were as follows: 
*—Available as a loan from the Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship, Inc., 35 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. It may be 
purchased at $3.00 from Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Geography and resources ..................... 2 weeks 
Peoples and nationality policy ........ 2 weeks 
History and government:..................... 1 week 


In the study of these units customary class procedures, as well as in- 
dividual assignments, were used. Each student participated in discussions 
(a large amount on current events), prepared maps and graphs, viewed and 
commented upon films and exhibits, and read a minimum of two books 
about the U. S. S. R. Further activities centered upon topics involving 
research. These were based upon geography, progress in the union and 
autonomous republics, nationality policies, industrial expansion, collective 
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farming, civil liberties, relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, social welfare, the position of women, religion, education, science, 
sports and music. 

Since this “World Democracy” class, an elective one, contained only 
fourteen pupils, the procedures could be informal, requiring a minimum of 
stereotyped “tests.” Checking of their progress in understanding could be 
done largely through close observation of their participation in oral dis- 
cussions, the range of their reading, and the quality of their written eval- 
uations. 

In addition to this separate unit study, the course will conclude with a 
discussion of the Soviet Union’s role in international affairs and its de- 
velopment of democratic principles, after all the major nations have been 
studied. From such an experimental course as this one briefly sketched, 
it is hoped that each pupil will have secured sufficiently varied information 
to serve as a basis for his expanding interests as a world citizen. 


*__Available at the National Council of American Soviet Friendship, 114 East 
32d Street, New York 16, N. Y 


WHAT WE TEACH ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION 


KATRINA BREWSTER ANDERSON, 
Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Our study of the Soviet Union comprises a unit in a course on OUR PA- 
CIFIC NEIGHBORS, given to the tenth grade. After studying about China 
and Japan, we turn our attention for two months to the subject of the Soviet 
Union. We correlate with the English Department so that the students read 
some of the literature of the Tsarist period as well as some of the more recent 
Soviet writings. 

At the outset, the girls are urged to study the subject objectively, and not 
make judgments as to the superiority or inferiority of the Soviet system, but 
to learn what the Soviet Union is, how it came into being, and how we in the 
United States can work with that country in harmony. The importance of 
evaluating the source of their information is stressed since, much of the 
material lacks objectivity. 

The influence of geography on Russia’s development is taken up, and map 
and graph work done to bring out the size of the country and the variety of 
Russia’s natural resources. Factual comparisons are made as to agricultural — 
and industrial output in the Soviet Union and other countries. The variety 
of people, and their different ways of life are discussed, after which the at- 
titude of the government toward national minorities and racial groups today, 
and in Tsarist times is compared. Exhibits and visual aids from the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, and the American Russian 
Institute are used to show racial characteristics. 

Since an understanding of how the Soviet Union came to be depends on a 
knowledge of its historica] setting, we study the history and cultural back- 
ground of the people. The peasant character of the population before the 
Revolution, the autocracy and inefficiency of the Tsarist regime, with its 
policy of “Russification,” and the power of the Greek Orthodox Church are 
emphasized as important characteristics helping to determine the later de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union. 

When we discuss the economic and political system of the present govern- 
ment, we try to maintain a relative, as well as absolute standard, remember- 
ing that the Soviet Union is only twenty-nine years old, and that it is in the 
process of development today. The life of the people is stressed, and films 
are shown to illustrate the customs and variety of living conditions in the 


country. Reports are given on special aspects of industrial, cultural and 
national life. 

Emphasis is given to the cultural aspect of Soviet life. A trip is taken to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where the art and music of Russia is il- 
lustrated. The development and change in the policy of the government re- 
garding religion is studied, as well as the encouragement of science and the 
arts today. 

In studying the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, we look again into the 
historial setting, and try to understand the reasons underlying the present 
attitude of the government. The students are encouraged to think abqut the 
Soviet Union and the United States in their relation to the changed world 
conditions, and to see how we can live together in a cooperative spirit in the 
coming era. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 
PROFESSOR CRANE BRINTON, 


Harvard University. 


This is an approved summary of the remarks # Prof. Brinton at the meet- 
ing of the Association on Dec. 8, 1945. 

Professor Brinton first asked his audience to keep in mind a phrase 
from George Sabin’s introduction to Carl Becker’s FREEDOM AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IN THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE: “realism without 
cynicism, idealism without illusion.” This sets up a tightrope obviously, 
from which it is possible to drop either way. In the ’20’s, as after most 
wars, historians as well as “the beautiful and damned” dropped off into 
cynicism; the recent Dublin, N. H., group dropped off into illusion when 
they seriously proposed the immediate setting-up of a world state. 

A visitor from Mars miraculously endowed also with the gift of wan- 
dering backwards in time (why do things halfway?), the traditional visitor 
from Mars, looking at Europe for the past 500 years, would discover cer- 
tain basic patterns. He would note, for instance, the centers of power in 
France and Germany with the fragmentation zone between them running 
along the Rhine; he would note a similar fragmentation zone running from 
the Balkans to the Baltic between the Slavic and Germanic centers of power. 
He would see the repeated efforts of aggressors, Charles V, Louis XIV, Na- 
poleon, William II, and Hitler, to unify Europe and set up,a new order; 
and he would note that every such effort was eventually defeated by a 
coalition of the threatened states with Great Britain (and latterly the 
United States) providing leadership, sea power and cash. Another funda- 
mental and persistent threat to unification is what, if we favor it, we call 
“patriotism” and otherwise call “nationalism.” It was this force which in 
Spain started Napoleon on the road to ruin, which kept the idea of Poland 
alive from the 18th century to the 20th, which made the German occupation 
of France difficult and costly. 

Now it may be wholly desirable to put an end to all this and to set up 
a world in which nations abandon sovereignty as did the thirteen states in 
1788. But until great changes occur, we must accept both the balance of 
power and the persistence of nationalism as facts and work in that frame- 
work; we must expect a recapitulation of former experience. We need not 
despair. The balance of power principle works right now in the interests 
of the United States. Matters have not yet righted themselves, but after 
every war there have been what physicians would call “sequelae”; neither 
wars nor disease stop all at once. The two present danger points are China 
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and the borders of Russia, as well as the mutual fears of Russia and the 
United States. Professor Brinton feels that at present temporizing is the 
part of wisdom, that four or five years hence, when pathological conditions 
have somewhat subsided, it may be time to attempt more permanent solutions. 


SHOP TALK: 


“IT have on my desk a form letter telling me that the National Council 
is going to devote its next yearbook to Audio-Visual Aids in the Social 
Studies. Now I’m no enemy of audio-visual aids — I plaster my classroom 
with pictures and diagrams, have a small record collection, use cartoons, 
slides, diagrams, show slides, try to make at least a gesture to the arts; 
I’m sure I’d get a passing mark or even a B or an A from the most ardent 
audio-visualizer. But I am uneasy at the way things are going. Increas- 
ingly the idea seems to be that if you are progressive, you use more movies, 
more pictures, listen to more radio programs, play more records. That’s 
-easier and happier for both pupil and teacher, particularly when combined 
with textbooks written more and more simply, culled of more and more 
hard words, including more pictures and diagrams and fewer pages of text. 

This all may be fine for the barely literate and subliterate, but what 
about the potentially literate? Are they learning to read a book (not three 
or four books, just one book)? In an age when our students are bombarded 
with audio-visual distractions should not teachers be devoting major ef- 
forts toward ‘the great end and real business’ learning to read with 
attention and understanding? 

One phrase runs through the literature put out by our educationists 
like a recurring refrain: ‘latest developments’ — ‘latest developments in 
audio-visual education,’ ‘latest developments in global geography,’ ‘latest 
developments in consumer education.’ I wonder whether this constant 
pressure from the teachers’ colleges seeking summer school pupils, this 
constant pressure to run after some new thing, may not be doing a good 
many teachers a disservice. I’d like to see some of them reading Plato, or 
Parkman, or settling themselves on their shoulder blades and reading his- 
torical novels — anything rather than this breathless pursuit of the latest.” 


THE PERFECT PANEL PARLEY 


(Complete with Clichés) 
THOMAS D. ELIOT 


_ Reprinted with permission of the Survey Graphic 


Dick: This topic that has been thrown in our laps this morning has cer- 
tainly been kicked around a lot, but it’s still on the fire, and the current 
news has long-range implications that are packed with dynamite. Nobody 
expects the big shots to have all the answers, but we’re all on the spot. 
We haven’t time for a grass roots job, but perhaps we can give our listeners 
an over-all picture of over-all plans as a backdrop for postwar develop- 
ments. Would you go along with me on that, Tom? 

Tom: Yes, Dick, we need an over-all approach to this problem. I am 
all for taking our hair down and going to town on this thing. It ties in 
with the retooling of all our recognized agencies for the war effort. The 
present over-all set-up has a lot on the ball, but I’d like to hear Harry, here, 
take it to pieces. There are a lot of points that the rank and file ought to 
be briefed on if the over-all program is not to bog down for lack of specific 
techniques. Don’t you agree with me about that, Harry? 

Harry: I believe Tom’s got something there, Dick. We haven’t time to 
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spell it out, but we need a breakdown of the dynamic factors in the over-all 
situation before we attempt to do our stuff on the global level. 

Dick: Wouldn’t you both agree that from here on out we have got to do 
a build-up for an action program? We've got to put teeth in it or we'll 
find ourselves being panned for being just another bunch of do-gooders. 
Now, Harry, I’m going to pass the ball to Tom for a while and let him play 
around with it. 

Tom: Well, Harry, I’m going to stick my neck out for you to shoot at. 
One of our first steps in dealing with the total community is the topside 
industrialists. I believe we have to have a shelf of projects on the national, 
state, and local levels, as a springboard from which we: can move in on 
this thing and do a real job. 

Dick: Still and all, I believe that you’ve got to meet the situation as 
you find it, whether on the local, state, or national level. From here on 
in the foundation boys are going to have to carry the ball. How else could 
we implement a how-to-do-it campaign here on the home front? 

Harry: Dick, I don’t want to needle you, but I’m going to pick that one 
up. I’m glad Tom underscored the need for people with the know-how. 
The swivel ehair cowboys can’t just pull the solution out of a hat. 

Tom: Well, Harry, as Dick would like to say, it’s easy to get off the 
beam with stereotypes, but there are certain basic semantic factors that 
you just can’t brush off without finding yourself behind the 8-ball. 

Harry: In other words, what we seem to be trying to say here, is that. . . 

Dick: Gentlemen, our time is up, now. Thank you for taking a candid 
shot at the current critical phases of this perennial headache. We now have 
a backstage close-up of specific dynamic factors involved. You have set 
the pattern of over-all goals as over-all objectives and have given us an 
over-all frame of reference in which we must move ahead into the ‘new 
era that opens before us. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


ANNE PAULSEN, 
Field Secretary UNA of Massachusetts. 


Protesting Greenwich citizens and Hunter College students complaining 


over the loss of a gymnasium illustrate the temper of one sector of an un- 
thinking American public. Science has given us one world, completely 
equipped with all modern luxuries . . . and the atomic bomb. But neither 
a war, nor the efforts of schools, churches, commentators, and a variety of 
organizations working for a lasting peace have created in the med of men 
more than the idea of a united world. 

With some, the cooperative effort is to be made only without inconven- 
ience to ourselves. Have we agreed to the placing under UNO trusteeship 
of the Pacific islands recently acquired from Japan? American criticism 


of other brands of imperialism is out of order, to say nothing of being. 


hypocritical, unless the trusteeship system is firmly grounded in American 
support both in theory and practice. 

But if some Americans are blind, others are frightened. A young mother 
told a speaker on the UNO this winter, that she was uncertain whether to 
have her child’s teeth straightened, since in view of the atomic bomb it 
might be a needless expense. To combat this sort of paralyzing pessimism, 
to fight rumors with facts, to help make the UNO work, the United Nations 
Association of Massachusetts sends out speakers to help that frightened 
mother get her bearings, to show the uninformed what the UNO is, its 
strengths and the weaknesses which must be corrected, and to tell the in- 
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different what the atomic bomb meaps. The Speakers Bureau services a 
wide variety of organizations who daily request speakers, high school as- 
semblies, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, women’s and young people’s organiza- 
tions. Y. M. C. A.s and Y. W. C. A.s, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
church groups. al 

In addition to work on this adult level, an annual contest is held among 
high school students, this year for the twentieth time on April 12th. In 
the past the winning student has been sent to Geneva, but the prizes are 
now cash and scholarships. It has been found that not only does the com- 
petition of a nation-wide examination on the United Nations stimulate a 
lasting student interest in international affairs, but also increases parents’ 
knowledge of world problems. 

A wide variety of literature is available for students, teachers, discussion 
group leaders and baffled readers of the daily press at the office of the as- 
sociation at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Among them are copies of the 
Charter of the United Nations, an analysis of what was done at San Fran- 
cisco, a brief history of the United Nations, a series of six flyers, one on 
each sub-division of the UNO, a pamphlet on world peace in the style of 
the comics, prepared by the staff of True Comics, and 50 questions and 
answers on how the UNO will work. 

In addition, the association sends out a field worker to organize com- 
munity forums and discussion groups, offer literature and speakers to al- 
ready existing organizations. 

A high school teacher recently expressed her distress at ‘the bitter op- 
position of her class to the British Loan based on the non-economic reason 
that they didn’t like an English child who had been in the class. The 
teacher is most strategically placed to do at the foundation level what or- 
ganizations such as the UNO come along later hoping to do, and that they 
are always anxious to help the teacher to do. The teacher who explains the 
self-interest of America in the British Loan, dispelling national prejudices, 
and making the student conscious of the oneness of the world, is counter- 
acting the evil effects of protesting Greenwich and Hunter citizens, and is 
laying a good foundation for the mortar which the UNO will mix, and with 
which the whole world must be built. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE WELLES-’ 


LEY SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 
Summer, 1946 


Plans were recently approved for the continuation of the Wellesley School 
of Community Affairs during the summer of 1946. The dates for the school 
have been set: July 8 to August 16. 

The Wellesley School of Community Affairs was launched two years 
ago under the leadership of Dr. Margaret Mead as a three-year experiment, 
its focus cultural differences in American life, its method a rather unusual 
combination of group work, educational anthropology, and a variety of 
specialized techniques including the socio-drama. 

The distinctive and experimental character of the School of Community 
Affairs has been widely recognized; so much so that the newly-created Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics at M. I. T. is collaborating this summer 
in the further development of measurement and evaluation procedures. 

The school will be under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Hendry, who 
was associated with Dr. Mead as the leader of the first unit of the 1944 
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school. Dr. Mead will serve as a consultant, as will Dr. Kurt Lewin, who 
is the Director of the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 

The program of the school will provide for three two-week units; one 
concentrating on youth and leaders of youth, one on civic and community 
leaders, and one on human relations in industry. A fourth unit running 
throughout the entire six-week period will provide a group work seminar 
for qualified students in their senior year. 

A central emphasis throughout will be a deliberate reliance upon cul- 
tural diversity within the membership of the school itself. Every effort 
will be made to secure a representative spread of racial, nationality, re- 
ligious, regional, educational, economic, age and sex backgrounds. A schol- 
arship fund contributed for the purpose will help to insure the representa- 
tive character of the school. Academic credits will not be given. 

Provision is being made to supplement the social science resources of 
the school with persons especially skilled in the creative arts. . Panels of 
community informants close to the grass roots and specialists in content 
and method will be utilized throughout. 

The cost will be $75.00 for each two-week period: room and board, $50.00; 
tuition, $25.00. Accommodations are being planned for a minimum of 100 
persons in each of the three units. 

The importance of the Wellesley School of Community Affairs was fully and 
impressively demonstrated in 1944. It’s importance now is vastly increased. 
War’s end has brought obsolescence to more than bombers and blockbusters. 
It has brought obsolescence to the petty provincialisms of modern man. A 
new moral base supported by a new set of groupways must be fashioned if 
man is to find fulfillment in his new atomic world. The fact of the matter is 
that “it is now easier to smash an atom than to break a prejudice.” Preju- 
dice must be smashed too. There is unimagined power locked up behind our 
American prejudices. There is limitless human energy awaiting to be re- 
leased through creative conflict. There is a design for dignity latent with- 
in our democratic diversity. 

The Wellesley School of Community Affairs is an adventure in social 
discovery. 


NEWS 


NEASST is conducting a joint drive for membership with the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Mr. Wilson Colvin, John W. Weeks Junior 
High School, Newton Center, Mass., is chairman for New England and for 
Massachusetts. The other state chairmen who are working with him are: 

Mr. Clinton F. Thurlow, Maine. 

Mr. Palmer Howard, Connecticut. 

Miss Avis G. Marden, Rhode Island. 
Dr. J. Duane Squires, New Hampshire. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Hale, Vermont. 


The Joint Conference sponsored by NEASST and the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association was held at Radcliffe College on March 29 and 30. At the open- 
ing session, Dr. Hallowell Davis of Harvard spoke on “The Secret of Atomic 
Power” and Mr. Karl Wernert of Browne and Nichols School discussed “The 
Re-education of Germany.” On Friday evening Mr. Mark Starr. educational 
director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, gave the In- 
glis lecture on the topic, “Labor Looks at Education.” 

The Saturday morning session heard a debate concerning “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway and its Relation to New England” with Mr. Eugene Belisle 
upholding the affirmative and Mr. Frank S. Davis the negative. The debate 
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was followed by a talk on “The UNO” by Mr. Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., president 
of the United Nations Association. 


Mr. Howard E. Wilson has been appointed Deputy Administrator of the 
Interim Commission of UNESCO. He was sent to London by the State De- 
partment and will be there for approximately six months. 


Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C., (17) has 
two packets of material available for the Social Studies classroom collec- 
tion. Air-Age textbooks, supplementary readers, maps, chart and pictures, 
valued at $14, is available for $5.00. A more complete equipment is avail- 
able at $12.00 which includes three text books, “Before You Fly,” “New Fron- 
tiers of Our Global World,” and Dr. Raisz’s “Atlas of Global Geography”; six 
picture charts, twelve booklets, sixty-five maps, and fifty colored pictures. 
Thrifty New Englanders like a bargain — here, certainly is one: 


Tentative plans for Summer School at the Harvard School of Education 
include a six-week course for experienced teachers in the social studies. 
Courses will be given by Assistant Professor Opler and a Research Forum 
will be conducted by Herbert Clark. 


Morris E. Opler, A.B. and A.M. from the University of Buffalo and Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Education at Harvard. He will also be connected with the new department 
of Social Relations. Dr. Opler has had wide experience in the field of an- 
thropology and sociology. 


The University of Maine is having a special Workshop in the secondary 
school curriculum, July 1 to 19. Dr. Helen Stover, Coordinator of Curr.cu_um 
of the Tenafly, N. J., public schools, will lead the social studies group. 


The Board of School Commissioners of Barre City, Vermont, has had 
put into pamphlet form five suggested units in American History for the 
eighth grade (covering the period 1850-1942), which were prepared and 
tested by a committee of teachers in Barre last year. Special emphasis 
is laid on supplementary reading, both biography and fiction, and the books 
listed at the end of each unit are graded according to upper, middle ard 
lower reading levels. The eighth grade in Barre now has an excellent sup- 
plementary library of these books. 


During the fall the Rutland Herald and the Burlington Free Press spon- 
sored a very successful essay coritest for Vermont elementary and high 
school teachers on the use of the daily newspaper in classroom teaching. 


R. Monroe Benttel, representative for Denoyer-Geppert Company in New 
England, has set up a new office and display room at 131 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. He would welcome visits from social studies teachers, and 
has interesting displays of new materials on Hispanic America and the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Through an invitation extended by Professor Harold S. Bucklin, a repre- 
sentative group from the Rhode Island Social Studies Association recently 
visited the John Carter Brown, Annmary Brown and John Hay Libraries in 
Providence. 


The John Carter Brown Library has a collection of Americana, reputed 
to be the finest in the world. Our group was shown the beautifully bound 
copy of Columbus’s letter describing his first voyage to America. At the 


Annmary Brown Library, a cordial welcome was extended by Dr. Mar- 
garet Stillwell, curator. This library houses one of the finest collections 
of the earliest printed books dating from 1450 to 1500. 

At the John Hay Library, the group visited the Napoleonic collection, 
the Lincoln collection and the Stamp collection. The Lincoln collection is 
known throughout the world. 


Dr. Harold T. Lowe, superintendent of schools in Newport, R. I. ad- 
dressed the mid-winter meeting of the Rhode Island Social Studies Associa- 
tion on the subject, “Army’s Education Program in the European Theatre 
of War.” , 


Miss Avis Marden, president of the Rhode Island Social Studies Associa- 
tion, opened a drive for membership in the Rhode Island, the New England, 
and the National Council of Social Studies. 


New England Forum of the Air, WBZ (6.45-7.00 P. M. Saturday.) 
A program in-which congressmen of New England discuss current prob- 
lems and bills in Congress. 


In Bennington, Vermont, a teacher-committee is now making a study of 
the Elementary Social Studies Curriculum to ascertain the scope of avail- 
able teaching materials and the new areas of emphasis in this field. 


Professor Cressy — Lineman, China’s Contrast and West New England 
China Trade. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE OFFERED BY J. DUANE SQUIRES, 
COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Political Science 18 Second Semester, 1945-46 

1. Pre-1939 Background — Week ending February 8, 1946 
2. 1939-1945 Background — Week ending February 15, 1946 
3. The Assembly — Week ending February 22, 1946 
4. The Security Council — Week ending March 1, 1946 

5. The Secretariat and Court — Week ending March 8, 1946 

6. The Trusteeship Council . — Week ending March 15, 1946 

7. The Economic and Social Council — Week ending April 12, 1946 

8. The ILO — Week ending April 19, 1946 

9. The UNRRA — Week ending April 26, 1946 

10. The FAO — Week ending May 3, 1946 

11. The PICAO — Week ending May 10, 1946 

12. Bretton Woods Fund and Bank — Week ending May 17, 1946 

13. UNESCO — Week ending May 24, 1946 


On Monday of each week the subject for the week will be introduced 
by a lecture with a reading list. 
On Wednesday there will be a group of oral reports. 


On Friday there will be a class discussion of the outside reading done, _ 


together with a written report on the same. 

The materials required of all students are the United Nations Primer 
by Sigrid Arne, plus supplementary pamphlets to be furnished. 

Tests will be given at the end of February, before spring vacation, and 
at the end of April. ; 

Each student will contribute to a symposium on the UNO, to be ready 
by the end of May. ’ 
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BOOKS 


“The era of American isolation has passed even from the viewpoint of 
our representatives in Congress,” writes Richard W. Van Alstyne, Professor 
of History, Chico State College, California, in his book entitled American 
Diplomacy in Action, Stanford Press, 1945. This is not a textbook in di- 
plomacy in the accepted sense. It is, rather, as the author states, “a series 
of case studies” in diplomatic problems traced historically. These are the 
problems which we face in a world of neighbors subjected to the same direct 
method of analysis as the lawyer approaches the solution of legal problems. 
The areas of American diplomatic relations are grouped under such head- 
ings as “Security and the Monroe Doctrine,” “Expansion and the Concept of 
Manifest Destiny,” “Neutrality and Isolation.” This is a book primarily for 
the teacher or college student. The style is vigorous, the wealth of new 
material gives evidence of exhaustive study. Certain concepts emerge from 
the study, (1) There is an American foreign policy; (2) the United States 
as a nation in the new world has throughout all its history been closely 
bound to the political conditions of Europe and the old world. Teachers 
should use this book liberally. 

This reviewer finds it increasingly difficult to find books of sound, dis- 
interested scholarship on the Soviet Union. A few books have met this 
qualification. One of these is The Basis of Soviet Strength, by George B. 
Cressey, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; N. Y., 1945. The author knows his facts, 
and they are the facts which everyone who wants to be informed about the 
Soviet Union should know. It is a book which ignores the issues of dogma 
and ideologies. It is a book which goes to the heart of the question, “Wherein 
lies the hidden strength of the Soviet Union?” The last chapter discusses 
the Soviet “geostrategy,” but the single chapter which stand out as a 
masterpiece is that which deals with Siberia. There is a strong basis for a 
sound Soviet-United States understanding and friendly relationship, pro- 
viding both Soviet and American statesmen are guided by the same facts 
which have guided the reflections of this author. 

Within the past year a series of three very valuable books have appeared 
under the general title of The American Way, edited by Harper and Brothers. 
The first of these was Labor in America, by Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr, and more recently, Industry in America, by Charles H. Seaver, and 
America’s Role in World Affairs, by Emil Lengyel. These books are geared 
for the eye of the high school ‘student reader. They are well within the 
reading capacity of the average pupil. Yet the style is interesting, and 
the format attractive, although each book is compressed into about 300 
pages. Whether they are used as supplementary references or are to be 
used as actual texts, they have a very definite place in the social studies 
course. It might well be that it is such texts as these, organized about spe- 
cific units, written with historical continuity, that the two-year sequence 
course in American History can be best organized. One thing is sure, they 
are the kind of books young people will read, and in contrast with the 
bulky present-day text, they are a welcome relief. 

The social studies teacher will do well to keep a weather eye on the “drug 
store book shop.” Penguin and Pocket Books are going into the reprint 
business in a big way. Inexpensive copies of best sellers such as “Grapes of 
Wrath,” “Life on the Mississippi,” “The Pocket History of the Second World 
War,” “The Atomic Age Opens,” “Chicken Every Sunday,” “Here Is Your 
War” (Ernie Pyle) and “Conceived in Liberty” (Howard Fast) will brighten 
up the history table at a very low cost. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (or almost nothing) 


The Massachusetts Committee for World Federation, 9 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, has a fall pamphlet, “Sovereignty in the Atomic Age” by Norman 
Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review of Literature. “How to Conquer 
War,” a slide film (35 mm. projector, 40 minutes showing time), is avail- 
able for rent or purchase from Federalist Films, Inc., 391 Bleecker Street, 
New York 14. Three short lectures to students by Professor Reginald Lang 
are available for 10 cents each from Student Federalists, 299 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. The titles: “Principles of Federalism,” “Development of 
Federalism in America,” and “Federal Principles and an International 
Order.” 

Robert Heller’s National Planning Association pamphlet is available for 
25 cents at the association’s headquarters, 800 21st Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The New England Sales Division of the Colonial Beacon Oil Company 
offers without cost a booklet prepared by the United Press which summarizes 
the events of the last decade. 

Education Comics, Inc., 220 Lafayette Street, New -York City, has re- 
cently published a book on the UNO... 


The post-war problems! 
Map S2irp 


PACIFIC 
AREA 


Size 64244 inches 
Scale 250 Miles to the Inch 


The pre physical political map of the Pacific Area made 
specifically for school use, and the finest most up-to-date 
available. 

The key to world peace is sound geographical thinking. Such 
thinking, in turn, is based upon an accurate knowledge of the 
physical, political, economic, and social forces of the various 
nations and regions of the world. This new physically colored 
map is tailor-made for securing the basic facts which func- 
tion in sound geographic thinking on the Pacific area. 

For colored illustration and more detailed information on Map S2irp— 
Pacific Area, see page two of Denoyer-Geppert Social Studies Catalog, 
No. 21. 


DENOYER - GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
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Intersession 
May 28—July 6 


ondary Schools. 


degrees. ° 


688 Boylston Street 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
1946 


Offers more than 400 courses in the general fields of Liberal Arts, © 
Business Administration, Practical Arts and Letters, Music, Educa- 
tion, Theology, and Social Work. 


~ Courses in the field of Social Studies, of special interest to teachers : 
» and school administrators, include more than 60 subject matter courses = 
- in History, Economics, Government, Sociology, and Geography, ard the = 

following special methods courses: Teaching the Social Studies in the ~ 
Elementary School; Methods and Materials in Social Studies in Sec- 


© Courses carry academic credit toward graduate and undergraduate 


For special bulletin and further information, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


Summer Session 
July 8—August 17 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Two New Texts Join Labor in America to : 
Make the America Problems Course Vital 


America’s Role in 
World Affairs 


By Emit LENGYEL 


_ The complete history of Ameri- 
* can foreign policy, essential 
~. background for a full under- 
~ standing of the problems of to- 
* day and tomorrow. The book 
= deals with development of 
“= American foreign policy from 
= Monroe Doctrine through the 
~ U. N. O. Appendix contains 
*~ all modern basic documents. 
List price $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. : 


~ 


Industry in 


America 
By CHARLES H. SEAVER 


The story of the extraordinary — 
accomplishments of American 
industry and the dilemmas that © 
our system of free enterprise © 
has faced. With Labor in © 
America it provides nicely bal- 
anced study of problems of la- 
bor, capital, and management. 


List price $1.60 
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Two New McConneli-Geographies 
GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD—Fourth Grade 
GEOGRAPHY - OF THE AMERICAS—Fifth Grade 

Rand McNally Social Studies Series 


Check the quélithes “that\.vou Gragual sdevelop ment of geo- 
demand in hy, text. graphic cofiespts 
books. Emphasis, > Peis - 
tionships (Ret on isolated facts) 
ity Trine Studtex: Clean expighation and eppdica- 
tien GE glebal ceorraphy. 


Fitth Grade. Studies. - progtaim ¢Rand 

They are distinctive «features 
og the new -MeConnen ra- effective pian for teack- 
phies., ing reed ond Bee maps. 
THE GEOGRAPHY WORRSHO?Y. and the special index of geographic 
eontepts, for: teneher are two of the Unique features of: these 
new 


‘Ales BEGINNER'S MAPS - BEG SINNER’ G LOBE 
Absolutely relief and a twelve-inch clobe, Ideal for 

introducing Map study a@hdMeveloping global conrapts. 


RAND-McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 EIGHTH NEW YORK if, Ni 
Represented by 

W, Box 72; Montello, 68; Masa, 

C. W. Nines 79 Bichland Avenue, Ossining, N. ¥. 
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"For High School 


Werld Geography 


A: vivid HUMAN weovraphy combiniag physical, cconom’ -, 
political, social phases of geography. Stresses fone-. 
tional interdependence: of ad ‘shows bearing of 
geography Aniéricah aod inter .tional probicms. Maps 
by Harrison and Raisz. 


SMITH). MUZZEY - LLOYD 
World Mistery 


An up-to-date text tevering Korope, North .merica, South 
America, Russit, Par Hast, Afries atid Australasia. Adequate 
attention to afedemt, civilizations bat more’ stress on period 
since 1904... ciapters on World Wer IT carry through 
Gan Francisco Conference. 


GINN and Compan 


Statler Building, Boston 17, 
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HE SOCIAL STUDIE 
A Complete Course Me@@fing. the Recommendations of the 
National Cowned for the Sé@ial ‘Studies and the 
Historieal Association 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
4 Grade Geography History Civics 
2 The Community Whene hive Basy World 
Tie dlementary pupil ail A Social Studics reader witn mter- 
abont bis own home ‘esting stories about other lands; 
a 4 Journeys Torough Many ands One America 
by Stull and: Hateh by pe Townsend 
A view of the world wih 19%. hew picture history ef our own 
colored naluding gtobal untry in simple with 
and ‘polar projeciion megs. in color on every pare. 
Journeys Through’ North America by Stull and Hutch 
A. visit by alr to.cur ity and iuumediate neighbors. 
6 HKurepe and Europe Overpeas New. World's Foundations 
J by Stull and Hated in the Old 
4 A geography of the old world : hy West and West 
of og. origive. -War- Seppe history of the countries from 
ment. America spranz.. 
Nev, Dated. Victory Map 
Printed in bright th oll gates to ¥-© aud VJ Daye. 
Large size, 17 ingh Zhe “postpaid 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
7 Latin Ameren, United Biementary Com munity Civies 
q tates Hatch Hughes 
Our wri ountry. and ita: most simple treatment of our.govern- 
immediate neighbors. etadied in Ment andthe dutics a. citizen, 
political and trade relations, yamnited to young pupils. 
8 The Story of Our Comity by Wst anid West 
E An inspirational histers;\emphasigng the thrilling events of our development. 
§ Global Geography by Vani Gieet = Citizen ship by Hughes 
in its duties “of the -gocd 
tions with the, work, The Natio: 18h Leader. 
SENICR HIGH SCHOOL 
10 Tie Meking‘of Today’t World by Hughes , 1946 
the.) National Le.der, The American Higtevieal Association's conamittes: on 
the etudy of United States @iistery ecommends Wark for every: 
pupil. Ordered b> the United States Armed Forces Institute. . 
ile ii The Gur United States by Hughes % 
q Meets fully the ns of the report.of the. mimittee of 
American Historical Assodigion for of Unived States 
12 Americn Goverament in 1946 
Victory lition,. New on Winn the Peace and oF Metheds ot 
dius ng vernment to hew Atomle Bomb Age. Objective, Tests and 
Workbook with Teachers’ Mattale. American Government was ordered by 
the Ur ted States Armed Ferees Institute, 


and. BACON 


50 Beacon Street 


Boston 8 43 
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